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THE EVOLUTION OF A COLLEGE 


THE MAIN BUILDING 


of the campus is occupied by 


an auditorium, administrative offices and many classes. 
This building was dedicated in 1932. 


REQUIEM 


by Gioria E. Rheaume 


It was a lazy, languid summer 
day. The sun’s rays beat down 
upon the rich brown earth and 
gave it warmth. The green corn- 
stalks standing like sentinels in 
the fields beckoned and waved in 
agreement with one another as 
they danced and swayed in 
riythm with the gentle caressing 
breeze. 

Tae cool blue lake, like a mir- 
ror, lay svll and quiet, and re- 
fiected the blue of the blue sky 
e131 the billowing and lilting 
white clouds that moved lazily 
across the sky. On the ridge of 
Box Mountain the green foliaged 
boughs of the mighty oaks and 
maples reached up, toward the 
clouds, blended and faded into 
the blue of the blue sky. And so 
the ridge of the mountain rose as 
a heat wave into the beyond of 
the blue sky. 

The white birches stood apart 
from the green of the virgin 
forezt like bride’s gowns. The 
brown earth was like the softest 
of down. The sounds of the forest 
provided a distant murmur for 


the clear chirping of the multi- 
tude of birds that flirted with the 
|} gentle breeze and the billowing 


(Continued on Page TWO) 


MILESTONES 1863 - 1960 
by John F. Gaumond 


Our college is in the midst of a transition. The campus is 
expanding .. . the faculty is increasing . . . the curriculum is 
changing. We even have a new name. 


We've come a long way in 86 years, from State Normal 
School to State College; from 69 students in 1874 to a record 
enrollment of more than 900 this year. 


The training of teachers to serve in the Worcester Public 
School system had begun in 1863 when the city inaugurated 
a program under the direction of the Worcester Normal and 
Training School. The students received their training by in- 
structing the pupils at the Dix Street School. Four years later 
the training school moved to the present site of the Oxford 
Street School. 


An act of the State Legislature in 1871 provided for the 
establishment of a Normal School in Worcester. The site 
chosen was Hospital Grove, now known as St. Ann’s Hill. There 
were two reasons why this six acre location was selected. It 
was within walking distance of the railroad station and it of- 
fered a ready supply of granite for construction of the build- 
ings. The four story main building and the gymnasium resem- 
bled a Medieval castle set high above the growing industrial 
city. 


During the early years the; The young ladies must have reach- 


school offered two and three year 
training programs; two years for 
slementary teaching and three for 
secondary. The requirements for 
idmission were relatively simple 
when compared to those of today. 


ed their sixteenth birthday; the 
young men their seventeenth. All 
applicants were required to pass 
an entrance examination. A quote 
from the Prospectus (catalogue) of 
(Continued on Page THREE) 


ST. ANN‘S HILL is the site of this building dpened'in 1874 
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FRESHMEN . : . 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Men: 

We’ve had a lot of fun, 

Now we're in, out of the sun 
With our manual labor done. 


Women: 

Sand’s out of our shoes, 

Our Hair’s its natural hue 
We’ve got our waitress’ due. 


Faculty: 

All our courses are prepared, 
Some hours of rest we’ve snared 
And the house is all repaired. 


Chorus: 
We're Back! 
We're Back! 


The whole bookish lot of us is back! 
We are ready for assignments— 
The long ones and the short ones. 
We are ready for a year of fun— 
Some cold days and some hot ones. 
We're Back! 
We're Back! 
Armed with glasses and with pens 
We'll be driven to our dens 
Where we'll learn what we don’t 

know— 
‘Bout Bacon, Priestly, and Marlowe. 
Then they’ll ask us Why? 
And When and Where and Who? 
And we'll try 
To reply 
But before we’re through 
We'll be grumbling 
And loudly mumbling 
“Darn it all, We’re Back!” 

JC. 


the acorn 


EDITORIAL 


The sand has been swept out of our suitcases for the last 
time for this year. Our reddenned and tanned skins begin to 
regain their student’s palor. New notebooks and ball pens are 
bought. And we’re back again. 

This year, however, we discover some new faces—new 
young faces—and realize that they must be the freshmen. 
Their primary purpose is to make the upperclassmen feel old. 
The vigor that portrays their youth is not to be stifled but 
rather to be directed by the older members of the college— 
be they students or factulty. Welcome Freshmen. 

Perhaps the first person that the class of nineteen sixty- 
four will meet will be Alice Whitney and her kitchen “crew.” 
The Acorn wishes to welcome them back to another year of 
warming buns and serving coffee. 

Just outside the cafeteria can be found the next person 
that we wish to welcome back. Mrs. Alice Sawyer, our College 
nurse, can be seen among her Ace bandages, pills and those 
much sought after medical excuse slips. 

Buzzing busily about the College can be seen the Faculty. 
Schedules and book buying are just a few of their head aches 
soon forgotten in their busy year. Welcome back! 

President Eugene A. Sullivan is welcomed back for his 
fourteenth year of watching over and providing for his grow- 
ing brood. 

Miss Helen Smith and her Library workers are welcomed 
back for a long summer of toil among the Dewey Decimals. 

Those unseen hands that keep our College shining bright 
and going right are welcomed back. This includes the janitors, 
the matrons, and the office help. 

Odd .. . We’ve been saying ‘Welcome back’’!! It should 
just be “Welcome. Welcome to Worcester State College.”’ 


REQUIEM 

(Continued From Page ONE) 
clouds. And their melodies min- 
gled and blended with the gur- 
gling of the brook in which the 
fish swam content and lazily in 
rhythm with the forest music 
and the gentle swaying of its 
members. 

And the children of the forest 
scurried and played. And all was 
in harmony. Time seemed to 
pause, lapse, and stand still. And 
here, for the moment, the weary 
world forgot man’s burdens and 
cares. 

And here, so did man. Here, the 
sun warmed him and the gentle 
breeze caressed his face. The 
oscillating trees whispered softly 
in his ear. The forest music en- 
chanted him, made captive his 
soul, and he felt at peace. And 
here his spirit wandered, grew, 
and joined the rhythmic sway- 
ing dance of the clouds in the 
blue sky, of the boughs of the 
mighty soaring trees, to fade and 
blend with the peaceful blue of 
the blue sky. 

And all was in harmony, 


TRITE,, BUA == 


The Acorn is a student publi- 
cation. In more simple language 
—It’s your paper. 

Any student who feels that he 
| would like to submit articles or 
‘literary attempts is encouraged to 
do so. 

Writing maketh an exact man, 
says Bacon indirectly quoted, 

Freshman will be named to the 
staff after successfully submitting 
three offerings for use in the 
Acorn. Success is attained when 
the offerings are printed. 


CHAPTER V 


Every history includes a spe- 
cial chapter devoted to the gen- 
eral life of the people during a 
particular span of time. This also 
holds true in regard to “college 
life.” 


Basically, a typical day at State 
Teacher’s College was quite the 
same as it is today, but it is the 
little particulars that make this 
part of history interesting. Such 
as, in 1932, when one headed for 
the campus from downtown via 
the bus lines, one was called to the 
proper bus by listening for the 
following familiar call: ‘“‘All aboard 
for the Old Maids’ Hatchery.” At 
that time State Teacher’s College 
admitted only women which ex- 
plains this term. These college 
girls did not sport the shag hair- 
cut, but they did have their bobs 
and their daring short haircuts. 
The curriculum had the same basic 
courses as we have today. Yes, this 
even included gym classes and 
Auditorium meetings. A typical 
plea at an assembly would most 

(Continued on Page 4) 


in 1960. 


THE NEW ADDITION. 
four classrooms are housed in this building opened early 


Gym, Cafeteria, Library and 


MILESTONES 

(Continued From Page ONE) 
1874-5 clearly states the major re- 
quirement: 

“None are admitted who do 
not intend to teach, and none 
will be encouraged to contin- 
ue who do not show intelli- 
gence, apptitude and enthusi-— 
asm for the work.” 

Tuition was free for those who 
intended to teach in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, Those 
whose intention it was to teach in 
other states or in private schools 
were obligated to pay thirty dol- 
Jars a year. A two dollar “inci- 
dental” fee was required of each 
student. Every student followed 
the same program. This consisted 
of instruction in the major subject 
matter areas (Math, English, His- 
tory and Science), principles and 
methods of teaching, and child be- 
havior. In 1880 through the co- 
operation of the Superintendent 
and the School Committee a plan 
of apprenticeship was innagurat- 
ed for the benefit of the students 
in training at the Normal School. 
The Elizabeth Street School was of- 
ficially connected to the program 
in 1911 for the purpose of obser- 
vation. 

As the needs of Education 
changed so did the curriculum. 
The establishment, in 1921, of a 
four year course leading to the 
B.S.Ed. degree made it possible for 
students to obtain higher degrees. 
By 1935 both the two and three 
year courses were discontinued. 
The changing curriculum placed a 
strain on the Normal School. Au- 
thorities found that the facilities 
could not accommodate the _ in- 
creasing enrollment or satisfy the 
expanding curriculum. A major 
handicap, which was a drawing 
point in the beginning, was the 


proximity of the railroad station. 
Soot from the trains and factories 
which had been built in.the. area 
caused the deterioration. of the 
property. er 

The State Legislature authorized, 
in 1929, the erection of an entirely 
new building. Twenty acres at 
the junction of May and Chandler 
Streets, known as Lincoln Farm, 
were ‘purchased by the city of Wor- 
cester and presented to the state. 
Construction began almost im- 
mediately and the building com- 
pleted in 1931, was occupied in 
1932. 

The national trend in the thirties 
was away from the Normal School 
and toward the State Teachers Col- 
lege. Massachusetts kept pace with 
the changing times. The new 
school, approximately two and a 
half miles from the center of the 
city, was officially dedicated as the 
State Teachers’ College at Worces— 
ter. 

Ours was the first Teachers Col— 
lege in the state to be accredited 
by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. It 
was also the first to have a chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi, the national 
honor society in education. 

Approximately 20 years past be- 
fore any significant changes were 
made in the appearance of the 
school. Once again increased en- 
rollment created a need for more 
classroom space. The gymnasium 
was converted into the present 
annex... the cafeteria located on 
the lower floor no longer could 
accommodate the student body .. . 
there was need for more laboratory 
facilities |. . the only answer was 
to erect a new building. 

At the cost of 1,500,000 dollars 
the new wing beautifies the cam- 
pus and symbolizes the great pro- 
gress made in the teacher train- 
ing program of Worcester. 


FRESHMEN . 


Best Sellers 
1—Hawaii. Michener. 
2—Advise and Consent. Drury. 
3—The Leopard. Lampedusa. 
4—The Chapman Report. Wal- 
lace. 


5—The Lovely Ambition. Chase. 


6—Water of Life. Robinson. 

7—To Kill a Mockingbird. Lee. 

8—The Affair. Snow. 

9—The View From the Fortieth 
Floor. White. 

10—Before You Go. Weidman. 


According to the N.Y. Times Sept. 4, 
4960. 


OBEN 5 oo « 


_scaking Frosh on books . . 
| slips . . 
... We goofed: No Freshman wel— 


A SENIOR 
LOOKS BACK 


Year. One—The green tables in the 
old cafeteria...only one hundred 


Collars eee ALIN VaiSKit mea emen Lit: 
Holle’s Hygiene classes .. . Kitty 
Whist .. . “Our Miss Brooks”... : 


gym classes in room thirteen and 
in that “dangerous grass”... de- 
monstration speeches... Assembly 
every day ... parking problem... 
#109 ... The sabre-toothed tiger 
and“... were all Greeks... teas 

. , first drafts of first papers... 
“ther will be no orientation tu- 
day” ... UUUsualy . . . The Schol- 
arship Tea Belly Dance... film on 
alcoholism .. . section parties... 
Mr. Patterson’s Biology Class... 
Year Two Club meetings in 
Smoker .. . Louie’s Luckless Cam- 
maps Maps, maps... 
Handwriting with Miss West... 
. late 
. tennis courts discovered 


coming Dance and no Senior Week 


Skit _.. Mr. Carpenter’s Choir... 


“Out of the Frying’ Pan”. . 
stamps . Accreditation . 
Teas ... Sophomore Testing. . . 
Cafe in room fourteen ._ . Friday 
nites ... “Is Mr. Sawwin there?” 
: . “Please, bring those books 
back.” 
Year Three—Is $17.50 enough? ... 
sport cars . Classless “Class 


- No 


Meetings _.. rings . . . Flannel 
Boards .. . parking problem... 
the “Foot” Contest .. . elections 
for the Senior Year . . . Units, 
Folders and Registers... Teas... 


“Five books, eight trips, O.K.?” .. 

one act plays ... “Now, Divide 
into groups” . . . copper master— 
Pieces . _ . practice teaching .. . 
guest concerts ... “Class, tell me 
whose got page 8974 of the Ency- 
clopedia?”’ Spagetti Supper 
... ‘Stop that incessant quacking!”’ 
.. . the Junior rocket still on the 
ground after the Tea was over... 


We won the debate! _.. flags . . 
Intra-mural games. 
BN LA arene eae 
R.L.S. 


JUNE, 


1960 


The last diploma’s placed in outstretched hand 
-And*potted palms begin to wilt away. 

The final talk concludes its final time. 

As-one-the Class of Nineteen-Sixty stands 

And turns to meet the long-awaited world. 

Each one gathérs his cloak about himself 

And smiles that he now wears the ‘cap and gown 
For which he strove and which now hangs unfurled. 


And yet this gown is but the babe’s bunting; 
The cap a bonnet in the new found world. 

Out of these clothes each graduate must grow 

And go his life appointed seeds to sow. 

And when the pomp subsides and he’s alone 

He’ll stop and think, “It’s life commencing here.” 


J.C. 


the 


| 1984 


As I stepped into my ’52, red Henry J., a loud voice inter- 
ruped my metaphysical contemplation. “Hey Mister,” cried a 
tot of no more than six, “Where ya going with those books— 
to school?” I nodded to the affirmative and the lovable little 
tot (surrounded now by three confederates) responded, as he 
indicated me: “I don’t want to go to school until I’m that old. 


You must be as old as a man almost.” 

“Tell us what it was like when|the leaky ferry, a group of men 
you were little,” queried another | assembled, named themselves the 
youth. Recognizing a chance to} Ku Kux Kan, set up their objec— 
capitalize on the educative mo-| tives, and aimed to make a lasting 
ment, which might otherwise have | peace in the world. At this time, 
been lost, I sat on the running-| an evil Japanese man, a relative of 
board and began, “Well . . . Long | the evil Chinese Communists, and 
ago, way back when there were | an evil German, a relative of the 
no such things as televisions or | evil Kaiser’s, and an evil Italian, 
Henry J.’s, there lived a King of | a relative of no one at all, declared 
Spain named Ferdinand.” war on everyone. The good Rus- 

Here I hesitated: my history has} sians (later to become evil Rus- 
never been too good, but I decided | sians) and the good Chinese (later 
to go on anyway. Maybe the little | to become evil and good Chinese) 
children would learn something. I| and the always-good Americans, 
cleared my throat and continued, | French and English beat the evil 
“Well, this evil King Ferdinand | Germans, Japanese and Italians, 
held an island called Cuba, which | who were later to become good.” 
everyone wanted. ‘“Ferdy,’ as he Here I paused to allow complete 
was called, was going to sell Cuba, | osmosis of my words. 
so Harry Truman declared war on “After the war another group 
Cuba. At a battle called Dien-bien-| ,o¢ together to secure peace but 


phu Castro Cuba’s leader, sur-| 31) the evil people joined too and 

rendered.” _|the group got nowhere. The now- 
I coughed, I felt sure something | gyi] Russians built a fence around 

was missing but I continued any-| their country and wouldn’t allow 

way. “After the war an evil Man} snyone in. (This shows how evil 

named Kaiser William said. “If they were.) 

I can’t have Cuba, I'll take all the 


rest of the Islands.” He started 
with England, In order to get to 
the ferry station to go to England 
he had to take Belgium and France. 
Harry Truman, afraid that all the 
money we gave to England and 
France would be taken by the evil 
Kaiser, got angry too. At this mo- 
ment the evil Chinese Commu-— 
nists—not to be mistaken for the 
good Chinese Nationalists—invad- 
ed from the North.” 

I realized about this time that T 
was a little confused but not to 
be daunted by such a minor thing 
I went on.” To settle the problem, 
after the evil Kaiser drowned on 


“A short while later in Korea 
the evil northerners invaded the 
evil south and the invasion re- 
sulted in General MacArthur’s 
being fired. And that brings us 
up till now. 

The children looked up at me 
in a strange manner. “What a 
load of corn,” said the first tot, 
“Why don’t you read Ferguson 
and Bruun?” 

I gasped, “Have you read it?” 

“Naw,” he replied, “it’s on Chan- 
nel Seven every Thursday night.” 

Weakly, I climbed into my hot 
Henry J. and found the battery 
dead. Brooksie 


CHAPTER V 


(Continued from Page 2) 


likely consist of the following, ‘“‘if 
any more girls were caught smok- 
ing in the woods across the street, 
they would be immediately expell- 
ed from the college.”’ The showers 
after gym class gave forth that re- 
freshing (and familiar,) “cold” 
water. 

From this brief- look at a few 
particulars it is possible to see 
that State Teachers College has 
many different historical angles all 
necessary to make a complete his- 


The staff of tne Acorn in the 
name of the faculty and stu- 
dent body wishes to express 
sincere sympathy to Nancy L. 
Carney whose father, Joseph C. 
Carney, died recently. 


tory of the college——History is 
alive with similarities— 
Ethel A. Helgesen 
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FRESHMEN 


acorn 


AND MORE. 


fen to try till the texts arrive 


The Old Man and The Sea: 
Hemingway’s short novel con- 
cerns itself with the struggle be- 


tween a man and a dolphin. The} 


fight for survival of each makes 
up the interesting plot of this 
story. 

Brave New World: A_ much- 
talked-of, Utopian-type novel, Hux- 
ley’s book contains some comment 
on our society and its 
Brave New World Revisited is a 
sequel to this book. 

Too Late The Phalarope: An in- 
teresting novel based on the rela- 


tionship between the Whites and | 
| the Negroes in Africa, Alan Pat- 


mores. | 


‘trude Stein, and Andre Gide. 
parade through the pages of the 
‘book on their way to fame. 
Portrait of an Artist As A Young 
Man: This novel contains the story 
of Peter Dedalus and how he suf- 
fered, as any artist would, when 
‘not allowed to create. This book 
‘offers a good chance to acquaint 
‘oneself with James Joyce. 
Daisy Miller. A woman views her 
'grandaughter: Europe views Daisy, 
the daughter of America. Henry 
‘James writes again in his interna- 
tional vein. 
A Turn Of The Screw: Told by 


| the “Father of the Modern Novel.” 


on’s book is helpful in understand-|} this is a fascinating tale of two 


Ethan Frome: A short, easy-to- 
read novel from the pen of Edith 
Wharton, this story revolves around 
a New Englander who learns the 
difference between love and need. 
Incidentally, the main character 
travelled a few miles to be school- 
ed at a College in Worcester. 

Shakespeare and Company: Syl- 
via Beach tells about the literary 


life of America in the ’20’s as seen’ 


from her Left Bank, American-in- 
Paris bookstore which lends its 
name to her book. The story of 
James Joyce and his efforts to 
publish Ulysses takes up a good 
deal of the book. Paul Valery, Ger- 


| ing the early 1959 African trouble. | children caught up in doings su- 


pernatural. Don’t begin this novel 
unless you have a few hours to 
spend with Henry James, for you'll 
not want to put it down till you’re 
through. 

Great Gatsby: In the highly li- 
terary style of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
we learn of the materialism of the 
‘20’s. The author speaks through 
Nick Carroway, who is remote 
enough from the goings-on to see 
things objectively. 

Animal Farm: Political satire is 
the category into which this novel 
of George Orwell falls. On one 
level, it is a highly fantastic 
children’s story, on a more though- 
ful level, it is a frightening story 
of totalitarianism. 


Entra noe Exam 1874 


The following questions were 
taken from the examination given 
to the first class entering the Wor- 
cester State Normal School. One 
question has been selected from 
each category. In all, the students 
were required to answer approxi- 
mately forty questions. 

Name five states drained by the 
Mississippi River. 

When the rate of discount is 6 
per cent, what will a bank pay 
for a note of $560, 2 months and 
twelve days before it becomes due? 
Make a list of 10 parts of speech. 

What is the difference between a 
bill and a law? 


